IDEALISTIC   THOUGHT   OF   INDIA
given a place in Buddhism? Parinama, as it is usually under-
stood, Is the transformation of the cause into the effect like the
transformation of milk into curd. In this process the original milk
is not lost but puts on a new form. But can this idea agree with
the Buddhistic doctrine of momentariness ? Vasubandhu has
reconciled both these doctrines and interpreted the doctrine of
pratltyasamutpada (dependent origination) in terms of parinama.
The commentary of the "Trimsatika" asks: What is parinama!
and answers that it is to become another. It is the appearance of
the effect simultaneous with the cessation of the cause, and
occurring in a moment other than the moment in which the cause
exists.1 Because of the vdsanas or impressions left in the Alaya,
the ego and the material world, the subject and the object, are
produced. It anticipates the objection that Vijnana too is not
real, that just as the object is said to be ultimately unreal the
Vijnana also may be said to be ultimately unreal. But the answer
is given that samvrti or empirical reality must have some material
cause, and that material cause is pure Vijnana. If samvrti does not
have a material cause, it will not come into being, and we shall
have to say that the I-Vijnana is unreal even empirically. The
usage of the I cannot be without a ground; and though the I is
false, its ground is real, and that is the pure Vijnana. Everything
that is known as an object is a product of imagination (parikalpita]
and so does not exist. But as everything originates from the
Vijnana, the latter must be taken as substantially existing,2 that
is, existing like the Substance of Spinoza.
Here we have to note one important change that has already
occurred in the doctrine of pratltyasamutpada. In parinama the
cause is born or rather reborn as the effect. But according to the
doctrine of pratltyasamutpada as understood by the earlier
Buddhists, it is not the cause that is reborn; it is the effect that
comes into being by depending upon the so-called cause. This idea
agrees well with the momentariness of things. But in the parina-
mavdda (doctrine of transformation), it is the Vijnana that has to
assume, in spite of its momentariness, the shape of subject and
object. We may now say that the Vijnana originates as something
else; but this would be simply samutpada axidnotpratftyasamut-
pada, simple transformation (origination), not dependent origi-
nation. For what is there to be dependent upon? The effect, we
say, originates depending on the cause, because the cause exists
* Vijnaptitn&ratasiddki, p. 16.                           a Ibid,, p. 16.
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